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routinely targets capital's periodic international gatherings. Already before September 11, presidents and 
financial leaders could no longer confer globally except under fortress conditions, deployed against tens of 
thousands of protesters. 
2- The IMF recognises "unsustainable" global imbalances (By Nick Beams) 
In a recent World Economic Outlook report, the IMF voices concern about the growing imbalance in the world 
economy between the deficit countries (mainly the US) and the surplus nations (EU members and Japan). 
Beyond the euphemisms and understatements of the report, the author of this article brings out the real 
extent of the looming world-wide economic disaster. What happens when the big fish eats all the little fish? 
The big fish dies of starvation. 
3- War is politics (By Giorgio Riolo) 
Maybe we will come to know what actually happened on September 11th in 30 or 40 years time, if the Earth 
or democracy still exist. But, it occurred. We could always use exquisite dialectics stating that “everything is 
the same as before” and “nothing is like before”. The war against terrorism has kicked off permanent global 
war, infinite war, and flexible war. 
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5- Brazil’s Workers Party Tries ‘Participatory Budgeting’ (By Micah Maidenberg) 
Brazil will soon vote for a new president. If the Workers Party (or PT, for Partido dos Trabahadores) wins, 
South America’s largest country will be governed by a party that was created by the labor movement and 
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What Alternative to Globalization? September 11, presidents and financial leaders 
could no longer confer globally except under 
fortress conditions, deployed against tens of 


thousands of protesters. 


By Victor Wallis 


A review of Walden Bello, The Future in the 


Balance: Essays on Globalization and Resistance. By But how do these protesters define themselves 


Walden Bello, edited and with preface by Anuradha 
Mittal. Oakland, Calif.: Food First Books, 2001. xviii 
+ 264 pp.; $13.95. First published in Monthly 
Review, September 2002 


What kind of popular movement is coming into 
being at the present time? It is certainly one that 
has turned its sights on capital's leading exponents, 
and not just in response to specific issues. More 
impressively, it now routinely targets capital's 
periodic international gatherings. Already before 


politically? What is their own understanding of the 
institutions they oppose-and of any _ possible 
alternatives? The answers to these questions are 
not only mixed, but are also very much in flux. To 
the extent, however, that we can single out any 
intellectual leaders of the movement, Walden Bello 
would certainly have to be counted among them. 
Raised in the Philippines, with a doctorate in 
sociology from Princeton, and currently based at a 
research center in Bangkok (as well as teaching at 
the University of the Philippines), he is widely 
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respected as an authority on East Asia and, more 
broadly, as a voice for the global South. 


This book brings together his essays, columns, and 
interviews from the last four years on globalization- 
related issues, from the World Trade Organization 
to the 1997 Asian financial crisis to debates on 
"sustainable development." As such, it is an 
important document of struggle. It bears the 
invigorating stamp of immediacy even if it lacks the 
definitive quality of sustained argumentation. Its 
descriptive parts provide a_ highly’ readable 
introduction to the major international financial 
organizations and, especially, to the devastating 
impact of speculative investment on Third World 
economies. With particular regard to Asia's formerly 
touted "tiger" economies, Bello offers a damning 
account of their shaky foundations and of their 
eventual collapse, as orchestrated not only by the 
mega-money-changers but also by US _ policy- 
makers. More generally, Bello shows the degree to 
which, despite official rhetoric about trade "helping 
the world's poor," exports from rich countries 
remain heavily subsidized while international 
organizations have abandoned whatever 
countervailing support they might once have offered 
the Third World-for example, by insisting on more 
equitable terms of trade-during the heyday of post- 
World War 2 developmentalism. 


Bello may be read as a reliable guide to the 
institutions of neoliberalism as they have taken 
shape over the last quarter-century. So long as he 
is addressing the mechanics of these institutions 
and their impact, he is on solid ground. Much of his 
discussion, however, goes beyond this to touch, 
even if lightly, on deeper structural questions. His 
positions here become more debatable, but are all 
the more important inasmuch as they underlie the 
policy proposals that he puts forward throughout 
the book. His prominence in the anti-globalization 
movement makes it vital for us to address these 
matters. 


Bello is against the WTO; he is against the "Bretton 
Woods twins" (the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank); and he is against transnational 
corporations. His opposition to these entities 
reflects a thorough awareness of their systemic 
roles. As he puts it, "Multilateral structures entrench 
the power of the Northern super-powers under the 
guise of creating a set of global rules for all" (p. 
31). Consequently, the interest of the South lies in 
weakening such structures. In the ongoing strategic 
debate over whether they should be reformed or 
abolished, Bello thus tends toward the more radical 
stance. At the same time, however, he is careful to 
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distance himself from an anti-capitalist position. 
Two statements of his may be considered typical. 
The first is a slogan that could be uttered by almost 
any bourgeois politician: "Clean up government, so 
[that] it can serve as a more effective partner and 
regulator of the private sector" (p. 117). The second 
statement attempts to reconcile such a posture with 
his populist goals: "Disabling, disempowering, or 
dismantling the transnational corporation [TNC] 
should be high on our agenda as a strategic end. 
And when we say this, we do not equate the TNC 
with private enterprise, for there are benevolent 
and malevolent expressions of private enterprise" 
(p. 222). The "benevolent" expressions would then 
presumably reside in smaller- scale firms, and yet 
these are the very entities whose interests Bello 
invokes when he argues against the enforcement of 
eco-labeling (e.g., of "turtle-safe" shrimp harvests) 
(p. 175). 


At this point we confront a core conundrum of 
Bello's position. On the one hand, he recognizes the 
necessity of environmental controls. On the other, 
he objects to the "unilateralism" of such controls 
emanating from a powerful country such as the 
United States. It is not within his purview to 
recognize that the measures in question reflect the 
work of popular movements against the big 
corporations. What concerns him is that these 
measures appear to threaten above all the export- 
prospects of the more marginal -- mostly Third 
World -- enterprises. Paradoxically, however, Bello 
is here taking precisely the kind of position typically 
taken by the WTO, against any measure that might 
be considered a "barrier" to free trade. 


To be sure, eco-activists in the North need to take 
into account the immediate impact of environmental 
regulations on the economies of the South. Any 
proposals should reflect some level of international 
consensus. And if Third World countries would be 
harmed economically, by say attempts to protect 
turtles, then some compensatory mechanism must 
be introduced to help them meet their needs. In 
this respect Bello is right. At the same time, 
however, it is appropriate to ask Bello to what 
extent he is willing to tie the long-term well-being 
of Third World peoples and ecosystems to the 
interests of exporters from those countries who are 
seeking a niche in the global market. The dilemma, 
at any rate, is clear. The underlying question is 
whether, to what extent, and for how long the 
market is to dictate the course of Third World 
development. In the meantime, Bello's very 
recognition of an antagonism between ecological 
and business priorities is sufficient commentary on 
the potential for "benevolence" in capitalist 
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operations, even when these are "non-corporate." 
Capital's ultimate allegiance to the bottom line is 
independent of size. 


Why is it politically important to remind people of 
this? My sense is that we are at a formative stage in 
the development of this new movement (which does 
not yet even have an agreed-upon name). The very 
focus of the now-regular protests is _ itself 
unprecedented. Long-held assumptions are being 
held up to scrutiny, and a fresh generation of 
activists is coming onto the scene. There is a 
desperate need to comprehend the reality of power 
and not to construct illusory popular constituencies. 
Bello himself suggests something of the depth of 
the crisis when he mentions, at one point, that "a 
significant part of the establishment has embraced 
much of the progressive analysis" (p. 61). He is an 
important tribune of the movement. Does this not 
make it incumbent upon him to ask whether his 
own argument has gone far enough? 


The TNC, in relation to capitalism, is not an 
aberration. It is a direct successor to the enterprise 
of pre-monopoly days. Failing to recognize this, 
Bello perceives a gulf that has no_ historical 
grounding. This is not an isolated oversight. It 
reflects a methodological posture which thoroughly 
permeates his analysis. It cannot but limit his effort 
to project an alternative future. 


Bello outlines his positive proposals, with slight 
differences of emphasis, at a number of points in 
the book (esp. pp. 30, 93f, 117ff, 149ff, 189ff, 
223ff). It is in the nature of the "collected essay" 
format, given the original purposes for which the 
articles were written, that these passages do not 
constitute whole chapters or sustained expositions, 
but instead come in the context of specific 
discussions, whether of international organizations 
or of regional problems. Nonetheless, a _ clear 
enough pattern emerges. Beyond short-term 
measures, Bello's essential goal is encapsulated in 
his term "de-globalization," which encompasses, in 
his own words (p. 223; here re-formatted): - 
reorienting our economies from production for 
export to production for the local market; - drawing 
most of our financial resources for development 
from within...; - ...income redistribution and land 
redistribution to create a vibrant internal market...; 
- de-emphasizing growth and maximizing equity in 
order to radically reduce environmental  dis- 
equilibrium; - not leaving strategic economic 
decisions to the market but making them subject to 
democratic choice; - subjecting the private sector 
and the state to constant monitoring by civil 
society; - creating a new production and exchange 
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complex that includes community cooperatives, 
private enterprises, and state enterprises, and 
excludes TNCs; [and] - ...encouraging production of 
goods to take place at the community and national 
level ... in order to preserve community. 


What is at issue here is not the content of Bello's 
proposals, most of which are unexceptionable from 
a progressive standpoint. Similar sets of measures, 
complete with concessions to the private sector, 
have been put forward before, even by socialists 
(e.g., Ralph Miliband, in Socialism for a Sceptical 
Age, 1994). Bello's loosely formulated program 
offers something for almost everyone, 
conspicuously leaving aside matters where 
"quantity" turns into "quality" (e.g., how much 
redistribution? how much restraint on economic 
expansion? how much = democratic  choice?). 
Underlying all such questions is the real point at 
issue, namely, the question of agency: Which 
sectors of society can bring about the desired 
changes? What kind of understanding they will have 
to acquire in order to be able to do so? How, and 
against whom, will they have to act? Bello's 
discussion, far from offering guidance on these 
matters, does not even indicate the need to raise 
them. To do so would be to explode the facile 
consensual appearance of his program. It is one 
thing to imply, as in the above proposals, that a 
democratically structured public sector may have to 
coexist with the private sector, but it is quite 
another to suggest-as in Bello's conciliatory words 
about capitalism-that they do_ not reflect 
antagonistic interests. 


Similar misconceptions recur at a number of levels. 
Most basic-pointing again to the question of agency- 
is Bello's failure to perceive the organic connections 
between the distinct faces of capitalist power 
(private and governmental; corporate and 
strategic). On this matter, he specifically attacks 
what he calls “orthodox Marxism" (p. xvi). He 
seems to be unaware, however, that corporate 
interests do not simply impinge on the U.S. 
government from outside. Rather, they effectively 
constitute the government, by permeating (as G. 
William Domhoff has shown) its top policy-shaping 
offices. 


Although Bello's discussion of economic issues is 
generally well- informed, it is not free of 
inconsistencies that suggest some ambivalence 
about his goals. Thus, while a key aspect of his 
agenda for Third World countries is a reduction in 
their dependence on the world market, the major 
thrust to his critique of international environmental 
regulations is, as we have seen, a concern to 
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protect and extend those countries’ exports. He 
values local autonomy but does not appear to have 
explored all the conditions that may be required in 
order to realize it. Ambiguous expressions like 
"sustainable development" -- sustainable for whom? 
and on what terms? -- remain unexamined. He does 
consider some of the problems associated with 
CSOs (civil society organizations) and NGOs (non- 
governmental organizations), but he does not 
examine them in structural terms or, more 
pointedly, in terms of their impact on the formation 
and consolidation of revolutionary movements. With 
unintended irony, he envisages the solution to the 
ecology-vs.-Third-World-development dilemma 
under the rubric of "an environmental ‘Marshall 
Plan'" (p. 176). He thereby perpetuates the image 
of the Marshall Plan as an act of unparalleled 
generosity, overlooking the high- handed 
interventionist agenda of which it was an integral 
part (see Frank Kofsky, Harry S. Truman and the 
War Scare of 1948, 1993, and, more generally, 
William Blum, Killing Hope, 1995). 


Bello concludes his Introduction, which carries the 
book's main title ("The Future in the Balance"), by 
invoking Rosa Luxemburg for her prescience in 
warning against "barbarism." He neglects to remind 
us, however, of what she considered to be the only 


possible alternative to barbarism, namely, 
socialism. 
Contact for this article. Nicola Bullard 


N.Bullard@focusweb.org - Focus on the Global 
South (FOCUS) - c/o CUSRI, Chulalongkorn 
University - Bangkok 10330 THAILAND - Tel: 662 
218 7363/7364/ 7365/7383 - Fax: 662 255 9976 - 
Web Page_http://www.focusweb.org 








The IMF _ recognises’ "unsustainable" 


global imbalances 
By Nick Beams 


According to the US Treasury Secretary, Paul 
O'Neill, there is no need for any concern about the 
widening American trade gap. The current account 
deficit, he maintains, is a “meaningless concept.” 
But that view is not shared in global financial 
institutions, in particular the International Monetary 
Fund, which has added its voice to warnings that 
sooner or later the growing external indebtedness of 
the US will have major international consequences. 


In its World Economic Outlook report published last 
week, the IMF devoted part of a chapter to the 
growing structural imbalance in the world economy 
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between the deficit nations, headed by the US, and 
the surplus nations, Japan and Europe. 

Introducing the report, Kenneth Rogoff, the director 
of the IMF Research Department, said the study had 
been conducted to find whether the “constellation of 
global current account imbalances among the 
industrialised countries is sustainable.” History 
showed that it was not. 


Rogoff said that while much attention had focused 
on the extent of the US current account deficit, the 
IMF study had taken a global perspective—one 
country’s deficit being another’s surplus. It found 
that there was now a gap equivalent to 2.5 percent 
of global gross domestic product between the 
current account surpluses of continental Europe and 
East Asia (above all the euro area and Japan) and 
the deficit countries, dominated by the United 
States. Relative to the size of trade flows these 
imbalances had risen to levels “almost never seen in 
industrial countries in the post-war era.” 


The specific purpose of the study was to assess the 
risk of whether the imbalances would unwind 
quickly, leading to “disruptive” movements in 
exchange rates, or whether it was possible to 
redress them more slowly. From the analysis 
presented in the report, and the present trends in 
the world economy, it seems that the latter 
prospect is by far the least likely. 


The study began by noting that external imbalances 
across the major industrial regions had grown 
steadily during the course of the 1990s leading to 
“major concerns” about the “possibility of an abrupt 
and disruptive adjustment of major exchange 
rates.” 


The potential for instability arises from the fact that 
the major global currency—the US dollar—is the 
currency of the nation with the largest external 
debt. As the study put it: “The international 
financial system has generally been at its most 
stable when the external position of the lead 
country is strong, such as Britain during the 
classical gold standard, and less stable when [the] 
external position of the lead country is under more 
strain.” 


To say that the US financial position is “under 
strain” is something of an understatement. The total 
debt now stands at around $2.3 trillion, equivalent 
to some 23 percent of GDP. If present trends 
continue, the external debt will double to around 40 
percent of GDP by 2007. 
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The widening US balance of payments gap means 
that it requires a capital inflow of more than $1 
billion per day. 


When the value of the dollar was increasing, as it 
was from 1995 to the beginning of this year, this 
inflow could be sustained. But conditions have now 
changed markedly. 

Above all, the capital inflow into the US, and the 
consequent appreciation in the value of the dollar, 
was based on the expectation of increased profits. 
However, it is now clear that these heightened 
expectations were themselves a result of what the 
IMF euphemistically calls “financial excesses” 
associated with the information technology 
revolution. 


The inflow of capital in search of higher profits led 
to an appreciation of the US dollar, bringing a 
capital gain for foreign investors, and inducing a 
further capital inflow. 


But this process could now start to start to unwind, 
setting off a major financial crisis, the potential size 
of which is indicated by figures contained in the 
report. It pointed out if the dollar were to reverse 
its appreciation since 1995, foreign holders of US 
assets would suffer losses equivalent to about 10 
percent of US GDP. 


Although the IMF does not make this point explicit, 
the danger is that under these conditions a sharp 
fall in the dollar, even to levels still well above those 
of 1995, could spark an expectation of further 
declines, leading to a stampede out of US assets. 


Unsustainable borrowing 


However the situation unfolds, it is clear, in the 
words of the report, that the “current gaps between 
the growth in real domestic demand and real 
output” of the deficit countries “cannot be sustained 
indefinitely.” 


In other words, the US cannot go on borrowing 
from the rest of the world to finance the excess of 
its spending over national income and real domestic 
demand will have to decline. 


Such a process took place in the late 1980s. At that 
time, however, the effects on the world economy 
were cushioned by “buoyant demand in the euro 
area and Japan” reflecting the spending by the 
German government on reunification and an asset 
price bubble, respectively. 
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While these processes had a stabilising effect at the 
time, they proved to be unsustainable in the longer 
term leading to problems in the Japanese banking 
system and the German construction industry that 
have continued to the present. 


Summing up the present situation, the report said it 
was “unlikely” that the euro zone and East Asia 
were in a position “to significantly offset a rapid 
deceleration in demand elsewhere.” 


This is also something of an understatement. Far 
from leading an upturn in the world economy in the 
event of a fall off in US demand, the latest figures 
show that the euro zone is more dependent than 
ever on the US market to stimulate growth. In the 
second quarter of this year, increased domestic 
demand accounted for only a 0.1 percentage point 
of the increase in growth across the region. 


According to the Economist, the annual rate of 
growth in the region during the second quarter was 
only 1.4 percent, with prospects for the third 
quarter looking even “grimmer.” “Germany’s growth 
may now be contracting again: its IFO business- 
sentiment index has fallen for three consecutive 
months. In the euro area, demand is_ being 
squeezed by a stronger currency, as well as by the 
fall in share prices. Many forecasters have revised 
their predictions for growth in 2002 to below 1 
percent.” 


The situation is Japan is, in many respects, even 
worse with the Bank of J apan (Bo}) now resorting to 
increasingly desperate measures to try to prevent a 
financial crisis. In its latest move, the Boj 
announced last week that it would buy shares from 
the large portfolios held by the major banks in order 
to keep their capital adequacy ratios above 
international standards. 


The continued stagnation of both the German and 
Japanese economies rules out the IMF’s preferred 
option of a smooth return to more normal 
conditions through a rundown in the value of the US 
dollar, and a decrease in US demand, balanced by 
an increase in demand from the rest of the world. 


Far more likely, is a severe wrench in which the 
dollar falls sharply, demand in the US declines, 
leading to a further decline in global demand as 
growth in Europe and Asia declines because of the 
contraction in exports to the US market, thereby 
creating the conditions for a deepening world 
slump. 
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War is politics. 


By Giorgio Riolo (National Council ATTAC Italia - 
Puntorosso) 
Translation. 
translators 


coorditrad@attac. org volunteer 





“Globalization is us” (stated by 80% of interviewed 
US citizens during a survey carried out in year 
2000). 


“G.W. Bush “We are a peaceful country”. So now we 
know it. Pigs are horses. Little girls are little boys. 
War is peace.” Arundhati Roy. 


Finally September 11th has come. As we 
unfortunately know from previous experiences, the 
political truth that is always shouted out right after 
events from their opponents is always in need of a 
legal truth. From Portella della Ginestra to Piazza 
Fontana, two out of the many cases of subversion of 
the ruling classes, both Italian and foreign, we are 
still waiting for the truth. Not only the truth 
regarding whom wanted the massacres, but also 
about all the actual executors, like for Portella. 
Maybe we will come to know what actually 
happened on September 11th in 30 or 40 years 
time, if the Earth or democracy still exist. But, it 
occurred. We could always use exquisite dialectics 
stating that “everything is the same as before” and 
“nothing is like before”. The war against terrorism 
has kicked off permanent global war, infinite war, 
and flexible war. 


The USA 


To say the least, the United States is an odd 
country. To unabashed cynicism, to shameless 
cowboy style brutality, they conjugate eternal child 
candor, always looking for a moral justification of 
their every action. The holy war against terrorism 
finally gives them the legitimate starting point to 
their strategies. With President Reagan, at the 
beginning of the eighties, theoretical economic 
liberalism took the forms of real and concrete 
policies. After the difficulties of the 70’s (defeat in 
Vietnam, their hegemony being put under threat by 
Europe and Japan), the US regained control of the 
world in the 80’s. Reagan’s bottom-line political 
theory became the focal point of every US public 
policy (and consequently of every Western country). 
The basic statement was that “the living standards 
of the average American was not subject to 
bargaining, and could not be touched”. Therefore, 
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the US needed to assure itself enough world 
resources to keep that promise. After the collapse 
of the Berlin wall, the end of socialism and of the 
so-called socialist area, thus with the end of the 
cold war, we experienced everything but the 
universal peace and democracy called upon from 
every corner of the Earth. What started instead was 
American unilateralism. Or what might be called a 
new phase of US hegemony and imperialism, whose 
base is its enormous military power. The unipolar 
wars that followed, from the Gulf War in 1991 
against Saddam Hussein, to the Balkan war against 
what was left of the old Yugoslav Federation and 
Milosevic, were wars against specific nation-states, 
against specific entities, following the classical 
definition of war. After September 11th, the 
indeterminate category known as “terrorism” served 
to finally introduce the flexibility, the infiniteness, 
and the worldwide diffusion of war. Today in 
Afghanistan, tomorrow in Irag, the day after 
tomorrow against another custom-made “enemy”. 
Girardi’s reflections are about the manipulation and 
the worldwide consensus on such a revolting 
scenario. 


Terrorism 


Any deviant, insubordinate and critical action goes 
into the category called Terrorism. The always- 
increasing movement against neo-liberalist 
globalization is more than ever criminal. It is 
considered as a supporter of terrorism due to its 
attacks against multinationals and transnationals, 
for the most part American, and due to its 
questioning of the authority of the international 
Mafia organizations that go by the name of G8, IMF, 
World Bank, WTO etc. We wish to report a self- 
explanatory Italian incident: the TV interview in 
which the wife of a Rambo-style fascist policeman in 
Naples during the Global Forum, states that if her 
body-builder blood hound husband wildly beat the 
blue out of unarmed demonstrators, it was “because 
they’re nothing but terrorists!” 


September 11th: G.W Bush and the wife of the 
Italian policeman. 


Neo-liberalism and War 


Just as neo-liberalism is the principle which 
dissolves all constraints, inflexibility and limits and 
aims to replace politics with a_ self-regulating 
market, so war must be to _ its image and likeness. 
Karl von Clausewitz, a mid-nineteenth-century 
Prussian general, said a great truth when he 
declared that “War is the continuation of politics by 
other means”. War has today become the 
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continuation of neo-liberalism by other means. War 
becomes politics. War is the policy. Politics being a 
hindrance, a notion and a thing to dismantle and 
shatter according to world powers’ desires, taking 
sovereignty from the many to give to the few: 
multinationals, governments, G8 etc. The previous 
conditions have gone. The world had two great 
powers or multiple powers (at least, on paper) and 
therefore mediation was essential. Politics was 
essential as the art of mediation, of negotiating, of 
reconciling divergent interests and_ stances. 
Unilateral dominion finds in war the perfect end and 
the perfect means. Finally, war has allowed the 
cover-up of the now patent failure of neoliberalism. 
Failure on its own chosen ground, i-e Economy. 
Recession, the collapse of Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, etc., the Enron, Worldcom and Vivendi 
scandals, the insider trading allegations against the 
Bush-Cheney gang, the debacle of the principles 
and economic demands which were supposed to 
ensure the best of possible worlds. Capitalism- 
neoliberalism, they said, may have a social price 
(discriminating social Darwinism, polarizing into rich 
on the one side and destitute on the other) and 
ever-worse environmental disasters, which is why it 
is contested and attacked all over the world by the 
antiliberalism movement, but at the end of the day 
it represents economic rationalization. Today the 
debacle is iuxta sua principia (following its own 
principles), on economic grounds. 


What is war ? 


War is not merely warring-war. It is not just the 
armies, generals, troops, provisions, government 
contracts (here the nation-state is useful and works 
well) for McDonnell-Douglas, General Dynamics, Oto 
Melara, Beretta etc; it is not just military 
Keynesianism. It is not just the scandal of the 535 
billion dollars of the USA defence budget. Not just 
the tactics, strategies, bombs, motley band of 
criminals, criminal association immune from 
prosecution, the deaths, wounds, — suffering, 
destruction etc. War is the end of debate. It is the 
end of critical thinking. War is the strongest policy 
of the right. No more bothering about social 
matters. War is alignment, boxing everyone and 
everything. War is a media orgy made of tons of 
rhetoric, falsehoods, hypocrisy and = cynicism 
(journalists, apart from numerous and 
commendable exceptions, are the part of the 
human species most suited to donning their 
helmets, considering that, as Galeano says “in the 
war between Good and Evil, the common people 
always pay with their dead”). War is the triumph of 
binary logic. The definitive negation of the growth 
of human complexity and diversity. True false, 
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zero-one, either with me or against me. Either with 
Western civilization or with barbarism. It is the end 
of thought. It is the state of exceptionality par 
excellence. And the permanent state of 
exceptionality is the ideal condition for a dominator. 
Finally, war is educational. It teaches one to stay in 
one’s place, not to disturb, to take orders, to be 
manipulated. The true capitalistic, hierarchical, 
zoologically set Eden. 


Left wing 


One of the champions of war as a world policy is the 
Labor leader Tony Blair. Blairism was identified a 
while back as the incarnation of the “third way” so 
dear to D’Alema and Fassino. A warmongering left 
which took on an active role in the Balkan war 
(what’s more, a humanitarian war), which brought 
death and destruction to a wretched area and 
allowed the USA to get the already submissive 
Europeans into line and to set up its own bases in 
an area strategic for the control of oil and drugs 
routes and of the Middle East, etc. 


Things have changed now for the Italian Democratic 
Left wing, as they are no longer in power and the 
grassroots members have considerably changed 
their position. Not so the leaders. With the noble 
exception of the members of parliament who 
abstained or voted against the motion, these 
leaders gave a pathetic show of the so-called 
“bipartisan vote” on the question of the war in 
Afghanistan. Bipartisan is the name _ for 
transformism, for loss of values, for the end of 
politics even in the classic liberal meaning of the 
term, where you have an opposition which stands 
against a majority. It is the euthanasia of politics. 
Blair, with his sinister modernizing, progressive, 
cynical and disenchanted smile, is the symbol of the 
neo-liberal left, a living warning of the need to 
redefine the glorious notion of “left”. That notion 
which identified areas of emancipation on one side 
and areas of de-emancipation and oppression on 
the other. 


Civilization and barbarism 


The zealous executors in the Berlusconi government 
got moving straight away in the worldwide 
recruitment to fight the terrorists’ barbarism. The 
Minister for Education, Letizia Moratti, shortly after 
the attacks (of 9/11), in an unprecedented action, 
sent a letter to students and teachers encouraging 
them to debate and analyze the events, stressing 
the value of Western civilization and mentioning 
Europe as the cradle of civilization, tolerance, etc. 
In reality, Europe created the “white peril” already 
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with the Crusades, following up with their predatory 
slaughters in the Americas, Asia and Africa from 
the 15th century onwards. The problem comes with 
internal slaughtering. With Nazism, Europe behaved 
towards other Europeans in the same way it had 
behaved and continues to behave in the “ outskirts” 
of the world. Not exactly the cradle of civilization 
and tolerance ! 


Yet historical dialectics have a place here too. 
While committing atrocities elsewhere, in the heart 
of Europe from the 15th century on, the doctrine of 
natural law was being developed the liberating 
school of natural law from Grozio, Althusius and 
Pufendorf to Spinoza and Rousseau. They 
elaborated the doctrine and the philosophy of 
inalienable rights of the individual, basis of the 
democratic and revolutionary currents in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 


Today the choice between civilization and barbarism 
is daily stuff. The analogy with Rome is inevitable, 
the late Roman Empire and the beginning of the end 
of the ancient world. The continual wars to keep 
supremacy, the system of tributes and the survival 
of slavery, the legions busy with permanent global 
war in one part of the empire or another, are 
powerful symbols. It is a weighty and striking 
analogy. Then, the outcome was catastrophic. 
Perhaps today a different outcome is possible. With 
a final note: in the past there were waves of human 
civilization, even if they were only for the diversity 
of their aims, not directly wanted by the ruling 
classes, from the middle classes, because their then 
concept of development had to contain a 
universalistic promise of wellbeing for everyone 
(although the historical costs were always the so- 
called “mountains of corpses”). You could find, just 
to limit ourselves to the cultural sphere, a Thomas 
Mann and the Buddenbrooks, for example. Today a 
cynical, predatory, vulgar and cultureless middle 
class prevails throughout the world. People such as 
the Hangstroms, the Berlusconis. No plans for 
society, no breadth to their vision. 

Apres nous le deluge (After us, the flood) 

The Porto Alegre paradigm: the alternative of the 
“Porto Alegre spirit” against the spirit of death of 
Davos-Washington. On a worldwide scale there is 
an ongoing process of building alternatives to the 
dominating course of neo-liberalism, of war, of 
profit, of the squandering of the natural bases of 
life. The diverse cultures, the diverse people 
working in the movement against neo-liberal 
globalization are working on this great task on the 
“convergence in diversity” to develop and realize 
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effective alternatives to the current unjust and 
mortal order. The challenge for this movement, in 
continual expansion, is to define and structure the 
building of these alternatives. With the building of 
an organizational structure which will give its 
actions efficacy. 


Just as capitalism is, as Michel Beaud and Francois 
Houtart remind us, “an organic’ enfolding 
movement”, polarizing, asymmetrical, unequal and 
hierarchical, which dreads void, enclosing and 
metabolizing everything, so must the movement be, 
in its capability to attract ever greater masses of 
people, to surround social strata, classes, human 
beings in ethical revolution against the 
expropriators of our world. In this sense the 
movement is naturally, spontaneously against war. 
It inherits the glorious tradition of the old-style 
pacifism. New pacifism being the result of a radical 
criticism of neo-liberalism with its systematic 
replacement of politics with war. This movement is 
working on a vast task of refunding politics, which 
has a_ long-term timeframe, making people 
conscious of politics as a common resource, as a 
politeia, which concerns everybody and not just a 
small group of specialists. Ruling classes in history 
act and impose short-term reactions. The serious 
contemporary problems of today’s world ask for 
quick reactions. And a war is sufficient to cancel 
everything. In this gap, in this threat lies the 
challenge we have to embrace. indeed, in this case, 
there is no alternative to continual political and 
cultural analysis and continual mobilization to fill 





this gap. It is the only beneficial case of the Tina 
(There Is No Alternative) syndrome ! 

Contact for this article Puntorosso 
puntorosso@puntorosso. it 

Waving or Drowning? The _ Political 


Economy of Summit Cynicism 
By Jamie Morgan 


The last 2 months perfectly illustrate how global 
events are categorised and allotted an unequal 
degree of importance. That inequality is itself 
significant. It tells us something about power, about 
the way hierarchies of knowledge help to maintain a 
divided world. In the UK, The Times, for example, 
made the Earth Summit its front page leading 
article only once between the 25th of August and 
the 5th of September. And on that occasion it was 
trumped by the birth of David Beckham’s second 
son. During that period the paper produced (and 
this is only a rough hand count) approximately 250 
column inches on the Summit, including two 
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editorials, a couple of mixed articles on problems in 
Zimbabwe, and a human interest story on British 
children visiting the Johannesburg meetings. From 
one perspective, 250 column inches is quite a lot. 
Including pictures it is around half to two thirds of a 
broadsheet page per day. Yet from another 
perspective it is less than one would hope. During 
the same period, The Times front page, its editorials 
and its commentaries were dominated to a greater 
degree by the Bush administration’s position on 
Iraq. The Earth Summit, as it did in the television 
media, faded anonymously into the background. 
One might argue that this is because nothing 
significant happened at the Earth Summit, that it 
was a failure. Yet one might equally argue that 
during the same period nothing — significant 
happened on Iraq - moreover, that nothing 
significant had changed in Iraq during those two 
weeks compared to the last decade of embargoes. A 
cynic might ask why now? As for Summit failure, a 
responsible media (and this is by no means directed 
at The Times but rather at the media as an industry 
all too ready to take its lead from political press 
officers in a few capitals of the world) should be 
investigating the stories behind the absence of 
news. Once it became apparent that some 
delegates had arrived with spoiling agendas, a 
responsible media should have been prominently 
investigating the context of those agendas. It 
should have been asking whose success story was 
this failure and what that meant. That is the 
difference between investigative journalism and 
ultimately disposable as-you-see-it reporting. In 
either case, when it comes to the survival of the 
planet, the old adage no news is good news is 
patently false. 


Hierarchies of knowledge & a divided world 


Moving to a deeper level, what does this division of 
priorities between gearing for war and arguing for 
prosperity for all tell us? It tells us_ that 
Globalisation with its illusions of inclusivity 
maintains an older illusion, that of the split between 
high and low politics. This split is hierarchical, high 
politics, the diplomatic machinations and sabre 
rattling of superpowers and their allies is more 
significant than low politics, the realm of trade, of 
economy, finance etc. There are two aspects to this 
hierarchical split. 


1. The simultaneous similarity and difference of high 
and low politics: rationality, choice and words. 


Both high and low politics are represented as areas 
where a single rationality provides a clear policy 
set. High politics is described using a theory called 
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Political Realism. Nations exist in a “state of nature” 
or anarchy that lacks any overarching force able to 
maintain harmonious order. There is the perpetual 
possibility of the war of all against all, held in check 
by nothing more than a balance of power defined 
and dictated by the relative military strength of 
nations. Each nation is engaged in a survival game 
of move and counter move. Self-interested reason 
dictates one’s course of action. Low politics 
meanwhile is the realm of instrumental rationality, 
of competition for scarce resources in the pursuit of 
the material security, of ever-greater consumption. 
We call this neo-liberalism. What is neglected in 
both the image of high and low politics is that the 
rules of the game are human rules, constructed, 
entailing choices - compete and conflict or 
communicate, engage and reflect. What is neglected 
is that we can create new ways of living. Though it 
may sound alarmist we can ensure our Survival as a 
species only by overcoming the similar forms of 
reason that ignore choice in high and low politics. 
This does not mean that such a process is easy, 
simply that it is not encouraged or promoted by 
suppressing the very possibility that there is 
another way in terms of peace and war, poverty 
and wealth. 


This brings us to the simultaneous difference of high 
and low politics. The separation of the two into 
diplomacy and economy allows politicians to 
maintain the facade that what is inconsistent in 
their words between these two is not also 
hypocritical. George W. Bush is able to say of 
Saddam Hussein, “He is stiffing the world,”; that 
“The conduct of Saddam Hussein is a threat to the 
authority of the United Nations,”; that “We can’t let 
the world’s worst leaders hold the world to ransom 
with the world’s worst weapons.” Tony Blair is able 
to say that, “The threat posed by Iraq is real and 
unique.” The point here is not to endorse Saddam 
Hussein, but rather to expose doublespeak and 
double standards, maintained by a separation of the 
political and economic to a common end - contempt 
for global institutions and for genuine consensus 
building. Bush and Blair consistently undermine the 
prospects for democracy, for global civil society, in 
a fashion quite different from but no less damaging 
than terror organisations. They shake the world 
from the top not the bottom. Part of this is the 
separation of politics and economics, the 
unacknowledged hypocrisy that ignores the fact 
that, for many, the world’s worst weapon is wealth 
wielded by “special interests” whose only genuine 
claim to be special is that they are fundamentally 
disinterested in how the rest of the world lives and 
dies. The separation of politics and economics 
perpetuates the problem of media priorities. Have 
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nots are a worry when they have weapons but an 
irrelevance when they merely have aspirations. 


2. High and low politics: pledges, promises and 
deeds 


A major consequence of the capacity for power to 
separate high and low politics is the invisibility of 
the inter-connectedness of the world. America, for 
example, is fighting two wars, an international war 
on terrorism and a domestic war on obesity. These 
can seem radically unconnected. Recently, however, 
the US State Dept held a two-day conference for its 
diplomats with the working title, why do they hate 
us? When one starts to ask questions like this the 
link between the two becomes less opaque. Yet the 
hatred itself is unhelpful, it alienates America. 
America is not the Bush administration - we can’t 
even be sure that the minority of voting Americans 
actually elected Bush. America is heterogeneous 
and America has it’s own victims of various kinds - 
the victims of 9/11, the victims of Enron, the 
forgotten 40% who live on or near the poverty line. 
Hatred fuels a siege mentality that simply 
contributes to a more conformist America, precisely 
the kind we fear. It fosters an America that retreats 
into the safety net of large car consumerism, with a 
fF*ck you too buddy. This is not in the best 
interests of the rest of the world. 


Thinking about inter-connectivity, recent events at 
the Earth Summit and in terms of Iraq highlight 
how some things have changed to stay the same in 
high and low politics. If the potential for good can 
come from an atrocity like 9/11 it can only be in 
terms of the sympathy and good will it engendered 
around the world towards America. That sympathy 
and good will provided an opportunity for bridge 
building in global civil society. Bush appears to have 
squandered that opportunity by persisting with 
political realism and neo-liberalism. The defects of 
American unilateralism, as illustrated by the Earth 
Summit and vis-a-vis the UN have, if anything, 
become more pronounced. When one is willing to 
cooperate only on one’s own terms this is no 
cooperation at all. It does, however, make perfect 
sense in terms of the self-interested reason of 
political realism and neo-liberalism. In terms of that 
self-interested reason, not only are high and low 
politics separated but also the survival of nations - 
each becomes a tiny atom or ship scrapping for 
space, blithely ignoring the fact that the violence of 
their motion is creating waves that will engulf them 
all. Short termism is endemic to this idea of self- 
interest. The neo-liberal concepts of opportunity 
cost and externalities illustrate this. Opportunity 
cost refers to the valuation of what is foregone in 
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terms of some choice that is made. For America, as 
the major world consumer, the opportunity cost of 
sustainable energy, sustainable development etc. 
means less so others might have more. Which 
brings us to the concept of externalities. This is the 
idea of how the cost of something is accounted for. 
Pollution is the cost not counted in the price of 
buying acar. Poverty, degradation, slavery, etc. are 
the costs not counted in the cheap prices of 
commodities such as coffee and cocoa. The logics of 
opportunity cost and externalities are geared 
towards the short-term. And in the short-term these 
are mainly someone else’s problem. This logic is 
also geared towards the status quo, towards 
carrying on regardless. It makes the consumer, 
everywhere in the industrialised world, complicit 
with the big business lobbyists that whispered 
poison in the ear of delegates in Johannesburg. It is 
in terms of this short-termism that green 
consciousness refers to the hue of the dollar rather 
than the cry of desertification. It is in terms of this 
short-termism that the spectacle of the Earth 
Summit makes most sense. It is the only way to 
comprehend how one can start with urgent goals 
ranging from: 


- Reducing infant birth mortality by 66% to 3.6m 
per year. 

- Reducing the numbers living on $1 per day by 
50% to approx 600m 

- Reducing the malnourished by 50% to 400m. 

- Providing sustainable energy to the 2.5b, and 
clean water to the 1.1b lacking them. 

- Opening up agricultural markets. 


Yet end up with a series of acknowledgements of 
ongoing failure (“the goals we set ourselves at the 
Rio Earth Summit have not been met”), statements 
of the blatantly obvious (“we agree that water is 
essential for life”), and pledges that commit 
signatories to either no timetable (energy access) or 
no concrete figures (third world debt alleviation). 
The underlying logics of short-termism are the only 
way to make sense of an Earth Summit that cost 
roughly £33m and whose principal achievement 
seems to have been to downgrade previously 
existing promises. The language of self-interest, it 
seems, cuts across all semantic boundaries. In the 
logics of political realism and _ neo-liberalism, 
expediency reigns. A promise is no_ longer 
something you intend to keep. 


Should we wave or do we drown? 
We need a_ different way of thinking that 


understands that rationality is about responsibility 
and choice, that self-interest is everybody's 
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interest, that the line between high and low politics 
is false, that dependency is mutual, and that our 
connectivity is real. Only then will our thinking allow 
us to get from the short term to the long term. Only 
then will it genuinely be recognized that a political 
economy is a human rights economy - that human 
rights belong as part of trade negotiations and trade 
regimes. So are we waving or drowning? The best 
we can say at the moment is do hold your breath. 
Contact for this article. 
jamie@morganj58.fsnet.co.uk 





Brazil’s Workers Party Tries ‘Participatory 
Budgeting’ 


By Micah Maidenberg (student at Indiana University 
and a former Labor Notes intern.) 


What If Citizens Got To Decide the City Budget? 


Brazil will soon vote for a new president. If the 
Workers Party (or PT, for Partido dos Trabahadores) 
wins, South America’s largest country will be 
governed by a party that was created by the labor 
movement and dedicated to building movements of 
workers and the poor. 


In cities where the Workers Party already governs, 
it is known for a program called participatory 
budgeting. Resting on the principle that citizens 
have the right to control how their government 
spends money, participatory budgeting is allowing 
thousands of people in over 100 cities to make 
crucial spending decisions about their 
neighborhoods and cities. 


Although it’s no silver bullet for Brazil’s many 
problems, participatory budgeting could be one 
answer to the question: how would a labor party 
run things differently? 


HOW IT WORKS 


The Workers Party was created principally by the 
CUT, Brazil’s main union federation and one of its 
most militant. More often than not, it is a Workers 
Party city administration that first starts a 
participatory budgeting program. The oldest and 
best-rooted was begun in Porto Alegre, a city of 1.3 
million, in 1989. 


Porto Alegre is divided into 16 districts for purposes 
of the budget. A council is created in each district as 
a space for citizens to meet and discuss spending 
priorities. Meetings are open to all. 
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Citizens set two priorities: district and citywide 
spending. District spending focuses on_ specific 
public works projects in the neighborhood, such as 
paving streets or improving sewer systems. Citizens 
identify three priorities, with funds allocated based 
on population size and need. Need-based allocation 
of funds means that poorer neighborhoods receive 
more money than wealthy ones. 


The direct connection between spending in the 
neighborhoods and the local meetings motivates 
people to participate. If you don’t attend your 
district meetings, the streetlights you want for your 
block probably won't be installed. 


Participation in Porto Alegre has grown from around 
1,000 in 1990 to 16,000 in 1998 and 40,000 in 
1999. William Goldsmith, a professor at Cornell 
University, says, “At first, only a_ minority 
participated. People didn’t think it would work. 
During the second round, people saw they would be 
heard from and more started participating.” 


Citizens set citywide priorities at meetings of a 
citywide council. In Porto Alegre, two delegates are 
elected from each district. Public employee unions 
and neighborhood associations, as well as citizens 
representing specific policy areas (like health or 
education), also have delegates on the citywide 
council. For 2003, education is Porto Alegre’s 
number one spending priority, followed by culture, 
social assistance, and health. 


WHO PARTICIPATES 


While citizens from all economic backgrounds 
contribute to the process, researchers from an 
organization called CIDADE, which studies and helps 
support participatory budgeting, found that in Porto 
Alegre in 2000, the poor made up the majority of 
participants. Forty percent had incomes of one to 
three times the minimum wage. 


At the first annual meeting that year, “only 2.8% of 
the leaders of Neighborhood Associ ations were 
members of unions, and only 9.5% of elected 
delegates and 13.5% of elected PB council members 
were union members.” 


The program, in effect, is an important way that the 
PT reaches out to the urban poor and other low- 
income workers who aren’t union members, a 
practice consistent with the PT’s history as a broad- 
based, socially conscious party. 


A World Bank study found substantial quality-of-life 
improvements in Porto Alegre: 
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- Between 1989 and 1996, the percentage of the 
population with access to water services rose from 
80% to 98%. 

- Those served by the municipal sewage system 
increased from 46% to 85%. 

- The number of children enrolled in public schools 
doubled. 

- In poorer neighborhoods, 30 kilometers of roads 
were paved annually. 

- Tax revenue increased by nearly 50 percent, a 
fact the World Bank attributes to “transparency 
affecting motivation to pay taxes.” 


As important as the concrete gains are education 
and empowerment. Brian Wampler, an American 
researcher, calls participatory budgeting a 
“citizenship school.” “The deliberation is the key— 
it’s like a New England town hall meeting,” Wampler 
says. “Brazil is hierarchical. This program creates 
the capacity to confront politicians in power.” 


It becomes much clearer that spending money one 
place can pre-empt funds for other programs. 
Should we spend money on schools or health care 
centers? Paving roads or installing streetlights? 
Citizens are forced to confront the tough questions. 
CIDADE’s Sergio Baierle gives examples: “If some 
business group wants to partner with the 
government, why shouldn't they have to show the 
advantages of their project to the participatory 
budget council? 


“The Carrefour Supermarket network did it. They 
negotiated with the local forum a strategy of 
preserving local commerce that included a training 
program for employing local residents.” 


Baierle also tells how surprised the Catholic bishop 
of Porto Alegre was when council members did not 
simply rubberstamp city assistance for a Church 
building project. “Some people questioned the 
Church about the possibility of opening land for 
housing programs in exchange for their support for 
the project. Others considered the possibility of 
opening space for small commerce around the 
sanctuary... 
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“He realized that here he was supposed to be an 
equal participant and that he had to argue with 
good reasons to convince the audience of the public 
interest of his proposal.” 


NEXT? 


If the Workers Party wins in October, the new 
president, Luis da Silva (“Lula”), will face enormous 
pressures. On August 7, the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) announced a $30 billion credit line for 
Brazil. But the agreement requires the federal 
government to keep paying down debt and running 
budget surpluses. The government will be in a fiscal 
straitjacket, its spending limited as a condition of 
the IMF loan. 


The Workers Party, according to Wampler, is 
committed to national participatory programs but it 
is not clear how the IMF credit will affect those 
plans. 


Even in the cities where it exists, the participatory 
budget usually only controls around 15% of the 
total budget. And other cities have not necessarily 
been as successful as Porto Alegre. 


But participatory budgeting has created change—in 
terms of quality of life and empowerment of poor 
people—in some cities in Brazil. This is a grassroots 
program with popular support, and its influence is 
growing. 


Contact for this article. Marsha Niemeijer 
marsha@labornotes.org Published in collaboration 
with Labor Notes. ‘Labor Notes' is a monthly 
magazine based in Detroit, USA. We are committed 
to reforming and revitalizing the labor movement. 
We report news about the labor movement that you 
won't find anywhere else. News about grassroots 
labor activity, innovative organizing — tactics, 
international labor struggles, immigrant workers, 
and problems that some union leaders would rather 
keep quiet. Subscribe and receive a copy of ‘Labor 
Notes' in your mailbox! Subscription information can 
be found at our website at www. labornotes.org 








(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. J ust contact them for further details. 





